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Stet Gloria Matris. 


5. MARY REDCLIFFE 


“The fairest, goodliest, and most 
famous parish Church in England.” 


Pro hoc mirabulum opus filiorum hominum benedicite Domino: 
laudate et superexaltate Eum in saecula. 
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Until the researches of our Archivist are completed, and 
a fuller Handbook to S. Mary Redcliffe can be prepared, it 
is hoped that this short Guide will be of service to visitors, 
as an introduction to the main features of the building. 


Pilgrims to Redcliffe need no Guide to the deepest 
things of which this Church can speak to them. It is true 
that it contains features of unique interest and beauty. It is 
true that in S. Mary Redcliffe the genius of English Gothic 
reached its height, and vanished in a blaze of glory. 


But it is also true that there is a glamour and a mystery 
of the spirit here, born of centuries of Christian devotion, 
which, while beyond definition, are spiritually discerned. 


May this Invisible Glory convey its own message of 
benediction and God-speed to all who enter here. 


EDWARD L. A. HERTSLET, 
Whitsuntide 1931. Vicar of S. Mary Redcliffe. 
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S. MARY REDCLIFFE 


r “AHE Domesday Survey vaguely records 
one nameless priest of the royal manor 
of Bedminster—with its meadows and 
undulating woodlands rising to the 

crowning vantage of the red cliffs of the Bristol 

Avon. As the Survey was only a feudal record of 

land tenure, it is possible that the first S. Mary 

Redcliffe was a pre-Norman church. But in the 

absence of written and monumental evidence, one 

must leave the suggestion to rest in the limbo of 
unsolved problems. 

By a tortuous method of deduction—but one 
which does not imperil the fair name of History— 
the twelfth century church can be traced to an 
approximate date of 1115 when Henry I gave it 
to Salisbury Cathedral. 

About the middle of the century, Robert of 
Gloucester, for loyalty to himself and the Lady 
Maud, granted to Robert Fitzharding the lands of 
Bedminster ; and Henry II, when Duke of Nor- 
mandy, added the lands of the disinherited Lord 
of Berkeley. 

Outside the gates of the medieval town, un- 
fettered by the littleness of municipal life, she grew, 
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Our Lady of Redcliffe, the church of a royal manor 
in the diocese of Bath and Wells.t And nurtured 
by one of the most widely connected of mediaeval 
families, she became in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, the care and the expression of those mer- 
chant princes, whose daring exploits in unknown 
waters prepared for the great venture of the 
Cabots. There is, in the age-long, world-wide 
homage of hearts to the unsurpassed beauty of 
S. Mary Redcliffe, something of the incommunicable 
tradition of the princely bearing of her progenitors. 

Interwoven with the history of the Church are 
the fortunes of the once famous royal Hospital of 
S. John the Baptist, of the order of S, Augustine, 
founded either by Henry II or John in Redcliffe Pit. 

Of the twelfth century building the beautiful 
North Porch remains. Both the method of the con- 
struction and the perfection of the design suggest 
an ancestry worthy of our beautiful Church. There 
is a reference to a bell-tower in 1208. For the use 
of this church, Lord Robert of Berkeley, about 
1190, gave, in free and perpetual alms, his Ruge 
Well, with the right to lead the stream through his 
demesne and the lands of his tenants. His memory 
is kept green in the “ Pipe Walk.” During the 


+ In the “ Taxatio of 1291”, the Archdeaconry of Bath contained 
the Deaneries of Bath and Redcliffe, the latter otter, of which contained 
twenty-six benefices. 
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octave of the Patronal Festival—at the visitation of 
Our Lady—the Vicar and his parishioners still 
assert, in an extraordinarily expressive manner, their 
pride in their indisputable right to the well and 
the conduit. 

Building operations were going on throughout 
the thirteenth century, and towards the end, cer- 
tainly the effort was more concentrated. There 
are extant many title deeds of gifts to the fabric, 
and for the endowments of pro anima, and charters 
of Indulgences to pilgrims—especially from Ireland 
—coming for devotion and bringing their offerings. 

By 1380 this great church was completed, and 
with the exception of the raising of the clerestory 
windows, and the consequent alterations in the 
vaulting in the following century, her form remains 
to-day as it was in the last days of Edward III. 

We can trace the names, and much of the 
history of the great merchants of “ La Redeclive- 
strete”, living, as in London, on the banks of the 
river and having their own mooring-posts. Extant 
charters record the princely munificence of their 
chantry endowments. Chronicles and legends at- 
tribute much to the Canynges. But, as yet, history 
is silent on the making of the “ fairest, goodliest, 
and most famous parish Church in England”.t 


t Attributed to Queen Elizabeth. 
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One could speculate on the influence of Salisbury 
and Glastonbury—so intimately connected with 
Redcliffe, but without authentic evidence, it is 
wiser to refrain. 

No account of medieval Redcliffe can be at all 
complete without some reference to the “ services 
for souls” and the Corpus Christi Procession. 
From the middle of the fourteenth century these 
services—continually offered at the High Altar, 
and later at the Altars of Our Lady, S. Katerine, 
S. George, S. Nicholas, S. Simon and S. Jude, 
S. Stephen the Martyr, S. James, and S. Blaize, 
and in the early thirteenth century Chantry Chapel 
in the churchyard, founded for the commemoration 
of All Souls—became richer and more magnificent. 
In 1380 there were twenty-four chantry priests on 
the staff of the Vicar of Redcliffe. One of their 
duties was to be present at the daily services—some 
to sing in the “choir above”, some in the “choir 
below”, at one time to the accompaniment of 
organs, at another of virginals. Here, as at West- 
minster Abbey, there was a Rood over the High 
Altar. As early as 1243, the ordinances of the 
Tessun Chantry enforced the Sarum Use, as also 
those of the great chantries of William Canynges 
in the fifteenth century. No doubt, Our Lady of 
Redcliffe—as S. Paul’s in Chaucer’s day—attracted 
many chantry priests from quieter country livings. 


S. MARY REDCLIFFE II 


The great chantries provided rich ornaments and 
wealthy endowments, which remained until the dis- 
solution acts of Edward VI, when the housling 
population of the parish was six hundred. 

The church account books record the splendour 
of the Corpus Christi Procession, going from the 
Church through Redcliffe Street over the Bridge 
to the stone cross in the Marsh—and there to take 
refreshment from a “ potell of wine”. 

As far as one has been able to discover, the 
only craft guild intimately connected with the 
Church was the Guild of Corvisers, whose journey- 
men in the fifteenth century paid eighteen-pence 
“to the finding a light to burne in the worship of 
oure Ladi at Redcliffe”. 

Great names appear in the medieval list of the 
Vicars and Canons of the Redcliffe-with-Bedminster 
ptebend in Salisbury Cathedral—Henry Tessun, 
Master of S. John’s Hospital, Canon of Salisbury, 
Precentor of Wells, Archdeacon of Bath, who 
travelled to Rome to fetch the pallium for Arch- 
bishop Edmund Rich; Henry Chichele, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and founder of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford; and William Percy, Bishop of 
Carlisle. 

In 1494 William Spencer, merchant of the town, 
desiring the increase of divine worship, gave mes- 
suages and tenements near Spicers’ Hall, on the 
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“ Backe”, to provide for ever three priests, com- 
petently instructed in holy theology, to preach the 
word of God in the parish church of the “ Blessed 
Mari” of Redcliffe, or in the churchyard, before 
the Mayor and Commonalty, and “ other worshippers 
of Christ thither coming to be taught and in- 
structed, on the second, third and fourth days of 
the Pentecost week”. This ancient custom is still 
kept up on Whit Sunday when the Church is strewn 
with rushes and decorated with flowers and the 
Vicar of Redcliffe preaches to the Mayor and 
Commonalty. 

In 1540 S. Mary Redcliffe was transferred to 
the diocese of Bristol where she remained until 
1836, when she was transferred back to the diocese 
of Bath and Wells. However she became part of 
the Bristol diocese again in 1845. 

Leyland visited Redcliffe in 1541 and proclaimed 
her the “ most beautiful of all churches”. And 
he professed to have seen all in England. Camden, 
in a fuller description writes—“‘ Among the fairest 
of churches is S. Mary Redcliffe . . . with a great 
ascent of steps. The whole is spacious and well 
_ built, with an arched roof of stone, and a lofty 
steeple, as to exceed, in my opinion, all the parish 
churches of England, that I have seen.” 

Queen Elizabeth came to Bristol in 1574 and 
was so moved with the fair beauty of S. Mary 


Nave looking West. 
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Redcliffe, that, on the 13th of July in the year of 
the Armada, she granted back the church lands, 
confiscated by Edward VI—‘ Her Majesty’s most 
gracious meaning, being that the same, the rents, 
issues and profits thereof, should be employed 
in maintaining and keeping the said church in 
its wonted beauty and repair—it being a great 
ornament to these parts of this kingdom.” And 
Charles I declared in 1628, “the parish Church 
of Redcliffe for the foundation structures and 
buildings thereof is one of the moste famous 
absolute fayrest and goodliest parish churches 
within the Realm of England.” 

Each succeeding generation has responded to 
Queen Elizabeth’s Commission to keep the fabric 
in its “ wonted beauty and repair”. Great restora- 
tions were made in the time of Queen Anne 1709-10 
and Queen Victoria 1842-82. In 1848 the Canynges 
Society was founded to aid the Restoration Com- 
mittee in their financial difficulties. The total cost 
of this restoration amounted to £40,000 but un- 
fortunately the stone used instead of lasting five 
hundred years has not lasted for fifty. For some 
years now the architect’s report has been most 
alarming. In 1927 the Canynges Society was re- 
vived and work on the North Porch was started. In 
January 1930, it was reported that unless £60,000 
were immediately forthcoming, nothing could save 
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this glorious building from irreparable decay. Red- 
cliffe was faced with a very serious problem: the 
contributions of the Canynges Society proved abso- 
lutely inadequate. The Society assembled for its 
Annual Service on the Patronal Festival, July 2nd. 
No one who was privileged to be present at that 
service can ever forget it. No lover of Redcliffe 
can even know a greater day. At the end of a 
memorable sermon on Esther iv. 14, the Vicar said 
that one who desired to remain for the present an 
“anonymous friend of the Vicar” had under- 
taken to defray the entire cost of the complete 
restoration of the exterior of the fabric of S. Mary 
Redcliffe. Some weeks later we heard that the 
donor of this magnificent gift was Sir Gilbert 
Wills, Lord Dulverton. Relieved of the burden 
of the restoration of the exterior, the Canynges 
Society are using their funds for the repairing, 
redecorating, and cleaning of the interior. For the 
first time in this generation the real beauty of the 
vaulting and bosses can be seen. 


STYLE AND APPROXIMATE DATES 


NORMAN 
CHURCH. 


PRESENT 
CHURCH. 


EARLY 
ENGLISH. 


DECORATED. 


EARLY 


Granted by Henry I to Salisbury 
circa 1115. 


The main structure is in the late 
decorated and early perpendicular 
style of the fourteenth century— 
finished before 1380. 


Inner North Porch circa 1180. 
Lower stage of Tower before 1208. 
Corbel on the South face of the 
Tower in the Nave, and Lancet 
Arch (N.E.), and West Wall, South 
and North of the West Door. 


Upper stage of the Tower 1232- 
1270. Hexagonal North Porch and 
Treasury House circa 1290. South 
Porch and S. Aisle Wall early four- 
teenth century. South Transept 
circa 1350. 


Nave. North Aisle. North Tran- 


PERPENDICULAR, sept. Ambulatory Aisles. West 


1350-1380. 


Bay of Lady Chapel. Vaulting 
(Lierne of tufa rubble). Font. 


PERPENDICULAR, Alteration of Chancel. East Bay 


1380-1440. 


of Lady Chapel. 
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STYLE AND APPROXIMATE DATES 


PERPENDICULAR, Sacristy and Library above—before 


1440-1471. 1454.+ Reparation work, including 
the raising of the clerestory windows 
and consequent alterations in the 
Vaulting and North Transept Walls. 


MEASUREMENTS OF THE CHURCH. 


Height of Tower and Spire. 
Feet Inches 
Foundation, Rock to Pavement a 9 2 
Tower, Pavement to lead ... BASEN 6 19, 0 
Spire we si es Scns 9 | 0 
Cap and Finial ... so BES 6c 
Vane and Cock... pee 8. 15 6 
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Length Breadth Height 


Feet Feet Feet 

Nave, including Transept .-- 138 58 54 
Chancel ... Us ay 60 58 54 
North Transept 117 {47 50 
South Transept | 45 48 
Lady Chapel nts x4 42 24 26 
Feet 

Internally ss. 240 


Total length of Church Externally ... 250 


NOTICE— 


i. 


The grandeur and rhythm of the proportions, 
and the perfect symmetry of the cruciform design 
worked in Dundry stone of ashlar blocks. 


+ This may have been reparation work. 
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The delicacy of the perpendicular lines—especially 
the clustered piers with the beautiful bindings 
of lily-ework. The absence of heavy capitals 
enhances the lightness and refinement, and gives 
an extraordinary spontaneity of expression. 


The refinement of the ornamentation culminating 
in the rich variety of the Lierne vaulting, and the 
exquisite beauty and individuality of the bosses 
(over 1200). 


The double Transept Aisles—almost unique in a 
parish church. And from the transepts notice 
especially the vistas of clustered shafts, springing 
in slender sheaves until their stems curve to meet 
so far above our heads. 


Inner North Porch, Hexagonal North Porch with 
its rich exterior decoration, the Treasury House, 
and the workmanship and princely design of the 
thirteenth century Tower. 


The old glass under the Tower—arranged by Bell 
& Sons in 1872—and in the Vestries and great 
South Transept Window and clerestory windows 
(14th, 15th and 16th centuries). 


THE SANCTUARY AND THE CHANCEL 


over the High Altar as at Westminster Abbey. 

On the north side was the beautiful Easter 

Sepulchre—“ well gilt with fyne golde”— 
given by William Canynges in 1470. This depicted 
the resurrection of God Almighty, and the Father, 
crowned and holding a ball with a Cross on it, 
and the coming of the Holy Ghost. Heaven and 
hell were also represented with a guard of celestial 
and terrestrial beings. In the words of our old 
curious fifteenth century MSS.—“‘ Heaven was made 
of timber and steyned clothes, and hell of timber 
and iron and thirteen devils.” 

The rood-loft and the side altars were removed 
in 1550, but Queen Mary restored the High Altar 
with the “lamp above the sacrament in the choir”. 

It is difficult to express any opinion on the 
“door” at the west end of the medieval chancel 
(hostium chori). There is no tecord of a rood- 
screen. Sir Nicholas Pyttes, the Vicar of Redcliffe, 
1441-1497, was buried at the “west entrance of 
the choir”. 

In 1559 the masons were working again. The 
High Altar was taken down and the Scriptures 

18 


I: pre-Reformation days there was a rood-loft 


Chancel and Sanctuary. 
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were painted at the Communion Board, and the 
Chancel was levelled (1566). 

There was no further big change until the Queen 
Anne restoration of 1709-10, when the Communion 
Table was moved eleven feet further east and the 
Sanctuary was raised four steps. The “ Altar wall ” 
was taken down and set up on either side. A 
frontispiece and two side curtains were painted with 
“ gold fringe and tassels”. Over the centre was a 
“ glory” painted on canvas, and framed. Sculptured 
cherubim, by William Chatterton, freemason, further 
adorned the altar-piece. The Sanctuary was paved 
with black and white marble and the steps at the 
entrance to the middle walk with blue and white 
lias. Pews were placed in the west bay of the 
chancel, which was separated from the middle walk 
by the beautiful wrought iron gates of William 
Edney. The gates were painted grey and the city 
arms in their appropriate colours. The inside of 
the partition windows of the middle chancel and 
the entrances to the side chancels were painted in 
white marble colour. 

In 1755 the Queen Anne altar-piece was replaced 
by one composed of Hogarth’s three pictures, for 
which the Vestry paid £525; the whole expenses 
for wood-work, carving (by Patty), gilding, painting 
and upholstering amounted to £761 6s. 4d. The 
“ Ascension of Christ ” was in the centre covering 
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the east window, and the “Three Marys at the 
Sepulchre”, and the “High Priest and Servants 
sealing the Tomb”, on either side. In or about 
the year 1792, the “ Raising of Jairus’ Daughter ” 
by Tresham, was placed immediately over the 
Communion Table. 

In 1756 the way from the iron gates to the 
Altar was paved with black and white marble and 
the gates were removed to the west end of the 
middle aisle. 

The present Reredos of Caen stone—represent- 
ing the miracle of the feeding of the five thousand 
—was placed in the original position: it was com- 
pleted in 1871. 

In February 1929 the Ferdinand and Isabella 
Chairs were placed in the Sanctuary. They were 
originally brought from Spain in or about the year 
1910. They may or they may not be late fifteenth 
century chairs. If they are the originals they are in 
a wonderful state of preservation, and even if they 
are modern reproductions, they are very beautiful 
and lend great dignity to the Sanctuary. The 
Cordova leather backs are emblazoned with the 
arms of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain—the 
shield being supported on the breast of an eagle. 
This composite design of fifteen bearings is very 
interesting. Starting from the dexter corner and 
running diagonally are the bearings of Isabella of 
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Castile and Leon, and impaled with these, after 
their marriage in 1469, are those of Ferdinand of 
Aragon, Navarre and Sicily. The union of Castile 
and Aragon under a strong monarchy, ushered 
in a new era for Spain. In 1492 the Saracens (after 
centuries of occupation) were driven out and the 
arms of Granada were added to the royal shield. 

It is fitting that these Spanish chairs should rest 
in our Sanctuary. For it is right that we should 
link up the daring adventures, in unknown waters, 
of the merchants of Redcliffe and Bristol, with 
those of Spain, in the days of Columbus. 

These chairs, with Mrs. Roderick Fry’s gifts 
of the beautiful Persian carpet and of her own 
exquisite and unique Embroideries, have made 
the Sanctuary worthy of this great Church. The 
processional vestments—in a church made for pro- 
cessions—with their rich brocades and fair orphreys 
and jewelled morses, and the new macet “ well 
gilt with fyne golde”, equal the splendour of the 
last great days of medieval Redcliffe. 

In front of the High Altar, outside the rails, 
are two large memorial brasses. The one on the 
north marks the resting place of John Brook (who 
died on Christmas Day, 1522) and Johanna, his wife. 
He was Servant-at-law to Henry VIII, Judge of 


+ In memory of Eli Richards—Verger, 1905-1925. 
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Assize in the west of England, and Chief Steward 
of the Abbey of Glastonbury. He was senior 
churchwarden in 1509; at that time he lived in 
Canynges’ Place, Redcliffe Street. Johanna, his wife, 
was the daughter and heiress of Richard Amerike. 

The one on the south side is a memorial to 
John Jay (1480) and Johanna his wife—the sister 
of William Worcester. Under the canopies are 
the figures of a man and woman and their six sons 
and eight daughters. His father, John Jay (1468) 
and another John Jay (1528) wished to be buried 
in the choir of S. Mary Redcliffe. 
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THE LADY CHAPEL 


T the east end of the church is the Chapel 
A of Our Lady. It is very clear from 
the design and the construction work 
that the fourteenth century chapel con- 
sisted of one bay; arms of the Sedilia remain on 
the north and south side. If they are in situ they 
are interesting. Usually the sedilia is found only 
on the south side. The chapel was lengthened in 
the fifteenth century—probably before 1440. The 
new bay was constructed over an arched proces- 
sional way of the churchyard. This way and the 
very beautiful preaching cross, then near the South 
Transept, suggest a growing feeling for those 
delightful out-of-door processions, so characteristic 
of medizval life. 

On the north side of the Altar is a very inter- 
esting memorial brass of Sir John Juyn. This is 
one of the treasures of Redcliffe. The figure is 
Quietude itself. Here you get ancient history in 
concrete form. The serenity of the facial expression, 
the dignity of the legal robe, and the folding of the 
hands embody, in a very real sense, those dreams 
of the mediaeval mind—of a Pax Romana and a 
“City of God”. The artistic treatment of the lines 
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of the figure, with the delicate refinement of the 
surrounding lettering and design, show a very 
finished control of material. A wonderful im- 
pression of the richness of the drapery is suggested 
by a very subtle use of brass and granite. The senti- 
ment of the Latin inscription is worthy of notice :— 
“Here lies John Juyn, Knight, Chief Justice to our 
Lord the King, who died the 24th of March, A.D. 

1439: whose soul may God propitiate. Amen. 
O just God, patient Judge, have mercy upon John 
Juyn, who was in his time, a soldier, but practising 
the law he became Recorder of the town, Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer and a Judge on the King’s 
Bench. He tempered justice with clemency; he 
maintained himself, being a soldier, in honour. 
Just John, brave soldier, now be thou propitiated. 
Shut the door of death upon him ; pardon his sins.” 


Sir John bequeathed to the Chapel of “Our 
Ladie at Redclif ”—to be used for ever while they 
endured—his best massbook, his porteaux noted, 
his best chalice and cruets of silver, a paxbread of 
silver and overgilt, two candlesticks of silver, a 
pair of vestments of cloth of gold (under which 
he took the order of knighthood), a pair of vest- 
ments of black damask, a pair of vestments of 
white tartaryn ; and—in the worship of God and 
S. Katerine of Redcliffe, for the use of the Chapel 
where he and his wife “were wont to sitte ”— 
the array vestments and ornaments, a paxbread and 
cruets of silver ; and to Roger Saundre, his chantry 
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priest, a livere of justice (é.e. his blue gown and 
cloke, “furred with menyver”). 

He wished to be buried in the Chapel of Our 
Lady: obviously the brass is not in the original 
position. 

On the south side of the Altar is an Elizabethan 
chest—now used as a credence table. The carving— 
representing Faith, Hope, and Charity—is very fine. 
It is quaintly inscribed—* Commune ye one with 
another—Sainte Marie Redclyffe, Bristole, 1593.” 
In 1881 the chest was found in Bath and brought 
back to Redcliffe. 

The Chapel was used as a Grammar School 
from 1762 until the restoration in 1854, the arch 
between it and the Church being walled up. In 
1571 the Vestry paid £65 7s. 9d. to Queen Elizabeth 
for Letters Patent to hold a Free Grammar and 
Literature School. This was housed originally in 
the Chantry Chapel in the churchyard (to the south- 
west of the south porch). The Chapel had been 
founded by Henry Tessun, in the early thirteenth 
century for the commemoration of All Souls. Un- 
fortunately it was pulled down in 1762 and the 
school was removed to the Lady Chapel. In the 
south-west corner is a brass recording subsequent 
endowments of the school. 

The interesting and unique statue of Queen 
Elizabeth—now under the tower—was in the 
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Chapel when the school was held there. One is 
inclined to accept it as a contemporary statue of 
the Queen. 

1650 has been suggested as a probable date for 
the Candelabrum and unfortunately it has been 
inscribed on the brass. It is certainly older: two 
branches “one of them very large” and one iron 
“branche” appear in an inventory of 1647. In 1637 
the brasier received £5 for casting the brasses and 
new brasses. Was the great “‘branche” made or 
remade? Or was it made by “ Myles, the Tincker” 
and “‘trymed” by “ Jones, the Tincker” in 1581? 
The brass work in 1637 was probably done at the 
shop of James Wathen, pinn maker, who presented 
the brass eagle in 1638—the second year of his 
senior churchwardenship. He lived in Redcliffe 
Street and was for many years an energetic 
member of the Vestry. 


THE AMBULATORY AISLES 


T the back of the High Altar is a very fine 
A piece of modern work—the mural brass 
of the Vicars of Redcliffe. Though the 

list is incomplete, names of great priests 

appear here. Redcliffe is proud of these names. 
They ate the names of men who have taken and 
are taking a most prominent lead in the “ whole 
state of Christ’s Church, militant here in earth”. 

The small white marble font—now immediately 
under the Vicars’ brass—was placed in the North 
Transept under the great window in 1755. It 
was the work of Thomas Patty, for which he 
received £119 9s. od. from the Vestry. The floor 
was elevated and paved with marble and the whole 
was enclosed with mahogany rails. Under the 
Font account the joiner was paid £50 19s. od. and 
the painter {2 2s. od. During the nineteenth 
century restoration it was removed to the south- 
west corner of the Lady Chapel, and in 1918 to its 
present position. 

Before the days of Edward VI there were chapels 
at the east ends of the choir aisles. The altar 
was dedicated probably to S. Nicholas on the 
south side—this was the Newcombe Chantry Chapel 
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(Walter Newcombe 1402, and Alice his wife, 1419) 
—part of the sedilia remains, and to S. Stephen 
the Martyr on the north. 

The double tomb, in the Chapel of S. Stephen, 
is a memorial to the Mede family, who were of 
great civic importance in the fifteenth century. 
Under the canopy of the western half are the effigies 
of Philip Mede who died in 1475, and his wife 
Elizabeth (Isabella). Philip was the son of Thomas, 
who, although he was of S. James’ Parish, was 
buried in S. Mary Redcliffe in 1455 in boriali parte 
novi operis—ptobably before the altar to S. Stephen 
was raised. Philip’s name had disappeared off the 
brass as early as 1669, and this has led to much 
confusion. Antiquarians, ignoring the genitive 
“Thome”, have assigned the figures to Thomas, 
and his wife. (He had two—Johanna and Mar- 
garet). Fortunately the wills of Thomas and 
Richard, the son of Philip, are in Somerset House. 

As is recorded on the brass, Philip was three 
times Mayor of the town, and it was during his 
period of office, that he became implicated in the 
struggle, which led to the battle of Nibley Green : 
his daughter Isabella had married Maurice V, Lord 
Berkeley. 

At the back of the eastern half of the tomb is 
a very fine brass in memory of Richard Mede, 
gentleman (son of Philip), and his two wives, 


Richard Mede and his two wives. 
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Elizabeth—and Anne, the daughter of Sir Thomas 
Pauncefot of Hasfield, Glos. She is wearing the 
rich heraldic coat of lioncels rampant. The figures 
ate kneeling, pleading before the Christ— 
Sancta Trinitas unus Deus : miserere nobis. 
Pater de Calis Deus : miserere nobis. 

The brass may not be in its original position, 
but Richard, who died in 1491, was buried in the 
Chapel.. He endowed a perpetual chantry—his obit 
to be observed at the feast of Pentecost, either in 
the Church or at the Cross in the Churchyard, for 
which he left a special reparation endowment. 

In 1496 John Mede was buried in S. Stephen’s 
aisle juxta librarum ibidem. 

The window at the east end of the aisle— 
depicting the Messiah—was placed there in 1869 
as a centenary memorial to Handel, who was an 
intimate friend of the Rev. Thomas Broughton, 
Vicar of Redcliffe 1744-1774—himself a composer 
of music. Handel is said to have revised some of 
his Oratorios in this Church. 

In a case fastened to the north wall of the aisle 
is a copy of a “Breeches Bible”. The translation 
was issued from Geneva, where a number of English 
divines had fled from the Marian persecution. Near, 
on the face of the wall, you can see one of the three 
remaining consecration crosses. There is another 
on the same wall, opposite the organ, and a third 
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is on the south wall of the Tower, under the Penn 
monument. 

Opening from the aisle are the present vestries 
(c. 1454). Obviously the outer one was originally 
the Sacristy: a very large and beautiful piscina 
remains in the south wall.t 

Over the door leading to the inner vestry is 
the Garter badge of Stratford Canning, Viscount 
Stratford de Redcliffe—a lineal descendant of 
Thomas Canynges, Lord Mayor of London, and 
brother of William Canynges, the great benefactor 
of this Church. 

The interesting clock by Worgan and Son 
(c. 1797) used to be in the Pile Street School 
and was removed here in 1924. The stairway 
through the old chimney to the Crypt—under 
the North Transept—was made during the last 
restoration. 

Over the outer vestry is the Library (c. 1454). 
In 1416 Belinus Nansmoen willed that his two books 
—* Sixth Book of the Decretals” and “Consti- 
tutions of Pope Clement V” “be shut up in the 
Church of the Blessed Mary of Redcliffe, so that 
the Vicar and Chaplains might study them when 
they pleased.” This will is also interesting as 
mentioning the choir school for boys. 


t+ In 1717 it was called the old Vestry, and the room over the 
South Porch, the new Vestry. 
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In 1562 a chimney was made in the room and 
the walls were wainscotted, and a table board with 
turned posts, and cupboards, and bannisters with 
a half post were made. The stairway must have 
been altered since those days. 

During the last twenty years of the sixteenth 
and the early years of the seventeenth century the 
Vicar and Gentlemen of the Vestry used to meet 
there, and the old Library witnessed more convivial 
scenes. The refreshments “for the Library” re- 
corded in the Account Books were serious items 
of expenditure. But sound courage was needed to 
face the problems of their day. On Sunday March 
2oth 1613, the Vestry met to discuss the financial 
value of the Vicar’s sermons. The Rev. Samuel 
Davies had been obdurate and refused to preach 
the ordinary sermons unless the Vestry paid him 
for them. They became equally obdurate and re- 
solved “ that neither to their present Vicar nor to 
any of his successors would they or any of their 
successors pay a noble or any other sum of money 
for the ordinary sermons.” 

The room is now used as the repository for the 
music of the organ and the choir. 


THE SOUTH TRANSEPT 


F the two chapels originally in the east 
'@) aisle, the northern one was dedicated to 
S. Simon and S. Jude, and the southern 
one to S. Katerine. In 1434 John 
Blecker, senior endowed a chantry. His obit was to 
be kept in the Chapel of S. Katerine on the eve of 
S. Margaret, and two wax lights of two Ibs. were 
to burn before the Altar of S. Simon and S. Jude 
on the south side of the Church. His name may 
still be seen on a flat grave slab under the first arch 
of the west arcade. The slab bears a large incised 
cross with the inscription running round the edge— 
the lettering still retains its original lead filling — 

+ Hic jacet Johés Blecker sen pandoxator cuius 
aie propicietur deus amen +--Fic jacent Ricardus 
Coke et Tibota ux’ eins (quorum aibus) ppicietur 
deus amen. 

In 1716 Lucas Stitch appropriated the stone. 
Under the great window is a tomb with an 
arched canopy above. Effigies of a man and a 
woman rested on it until 1852, when unfortunately 
they were removed to the fourteenth century mural 
recesses in the south aisle of the nave. William 
Canynges, whom tradition honours with the 
$2 


View from North Aisle. 
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fifteenth century restoration of S. Mary Redcliffe, 
and whom William Worcester, in a contemporary 
Chronicle, styles the wisest and wealthiest merchant 
of Bristol town, by his will dated 12th November 
1474, and proved 29th November 1474, desired to 
be buried in this Church, in the place which he had 
constructed and made on the south side of the 
Altar of S. Katerine, where the body of his late 
wife was buried. Ricart—also a contemporary— 
entered in the Mayor’s Calendar that William 
Canynges was buried at the south end of the middle 
aisle of the Church. In 1567 and throughout the 
seventeenth century this was known as the tomb 
of William Canynges. On the eve of Whit Sunday 
1575, a board was nailed over “ Mr. Canynges’ 
tomb”. This may be the one with the list of ships 
(from William Worcester). Part of this interesting 
panegyric may have been suggested by Archbishop 
Matthew Parker who visited the Church in 1560, 
and who is known to have collected the Worcester 
MSS.—now in the Parker Library, at Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. In 1609 Mr. Lansdon was 
paid 4s. 2d. for Mr. Canynges’ writing. This may 
refer to the board indicating the place of burial 
and which is now on the tomb. It was in the same 
position in 1669. 

The effigy of William Canynges, as a priest, in 
the south-east corner of the transept, was removed 
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from the eastern mural recess in the south aisle in 
1709. Previously, in 1667, Israel Bird had been 
commissioned by the Vestry to paint the Canynges’ 
Arms. And so, on discovering human remains, 
and an escutcheon bearing three blackamoors’ 
heads, in what they considered to be fifteenth 
centuty tombs, the restorers of 1852 inadvertently 
removed the effigies from the tomb in the south 
transept to the recesses in the south aisle. William 
Canynges himself used only one blackamoor’s head : 
his brother Thomas, Lord Mayor of London, first 
used the three. 

William Canynges was the son of John 
Canynges who died in 1406. His mother, Joanna 
(the daughter of John and Margaret Wotton), 
afterwards married Thomas Yonge, who appeared 
before the Mayor on the Monday after the feast 
of S. Thomas the Martyr, 1407 and acknowledged 
that he had undertaken the guardianship of Thomas 
(10} years) and William (54 years)}—sons of John 
Canynges. William Canynges was elected five times 
Mayor of the town and twice its Member of Parlia- 
ment. The “ Great Red Book of Bristol” records 
his immense power and energy as a Mayor. He 
revised all the old ordinances of the Craft Guilds 
(26) and made new ones, among which was the 
famous ordinance for the festal drinking on 
S. Peter’s night and S. John’s night. William 
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Decorated Window in South Transept. 
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Worcester’s list of ships (for Ireland read Iceland) 
indicates his wealth and influence as an overseas 
merchant. His magnificent perpetual chantry en- 
dowments in this Church, and his founding of the 
Hospital and Spital House for Lepers on Redcliffe 
Hill, and the many generous bequests mentioned 
in his will, speak for themselves. ‘Though there is 
no chapter and verse to confirm the tradition that 
he was the fifteenth century restorer of Redcliffe, 
who but William Canynges could have done it ? 

He endowed perpetual Chantries for two Chap- 
lains, called “ Seint Marie Preestis”, and a clerk, 
called “William Canynges’ Clerk”, at the Altars of 
S. Katerine and S. George (in the south side of 
the nave). In addition to the usual alienation of 
land under mortmain, he gave £340 for the mainten- 
ance of the Chaplains and Clerk and for the upkeep 
of the property. According to William Worcester, 
he established his Chaplains in a College and Cham- 
bers (with four bay windows) for four priests, in 
the south-west of the churchyard. Apparently 
the four perpetual Chaplains of the Church lived 
together. The two belonging to the Chantry of 
Eborard le French had shared one house and 
one table in one communion since 1350. These 
chambers and a house known as the College were 
standing in the churchyard in 1673. By his will, 
Canynges left the best pair of vestments of velvet 
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to his Chaplain Peter Lawles, serving at the Altar 
of S. Katerine of Redcliffe, a pair of vestments of 
damask, blood colour, to his Chaplain Thomas 
Hawkesok, serving at the Altar of S. George, and 
a pair of vestments of red damask to the Hospital 
of S. John the Baptist in Redcliffe Pit. 

The account books and ordinances and deeds re- 
lating to the Chantries were kept in a locked chest, 
called William Canynges’ chest, in the Treasury 
House, to which the Mayor came annually, on the 
morrow after All Souls’ Day, to audit the accounts. 

In 1470 he gave to the Church an Easter 
Sepulchre (p. 18) which is fully described in an old 
MSS. book (S. Mary Redcliffe archives), and he 
left in his will his two books called “liggers cu’ 
integra legenda ” (his chartulary books for thorough 
reading) on condition they were placed in the 
Choir before his Chaplains on either side. The 
curious description of the Easter Sepulchre played 
a prominent part in the Walpole-Chatterton contro- 
versy. Walpole published “ Vertue”, the paintet’s 
incomplete transcription of it in his first edition of 
the “Anecdotes of Painting” and undoubtedly it 
suggested the inception of Chatterton’s “ Ryse of 
Peyncteynge yn Englande” and his offering it to 
Walpole. 

From William Worcester we know that Canynges 
built himself a very beautiful mansion in Redcliffe 
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Street, with a beautiful tower overlooking the 
Avon. It had four bay windows, and chambers 
built in the “very best style”. Part of the house 
towards the street—the hall with its timbered roof 
and parlour may still be seen only, but the tower, 
with its bay windows towards the river has long 
since disappeared. 

On March 12th 1467 Bishop Carpenter of 
Worcester admitted William Canynges to the order 
of sub-deacon, on September 19th to the order 
of acolyte, on April 2nd 1468 to the order of 
deacon, on April 16th to the order of priest, and 
on June 3rd 1469, he was collated by the Bishop 
to the office of Dean of the Collegiate Church and 
College of Westbury. He died on November 17th 
1474. 

Seldom or never has this beautiful Church 
witnessed a more impressive scene than the funeral 
of William Canynges. After being present at the 
obsequies and mass in the Church of Westbury, 
the fellows, chaplains, priests and deacons of the 
College, with twelve of their boy choristers, con- 
ducted the body to the Church of Redcliffe. There 
the Vicar, Master Nicholas Pyttes, the chaplains, 
the clerks, the procuratours, and all the Orders of 
Friars of Bristol, awaited them with twenty-four 
torches and other tapers. For the month after the 
funeral, the Chaplains of Redcliffe said daily by note 
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(Sarum Use) in the Choir the exequies of the dead 
and the mass of Requiem, and until 1545 they or 
their successors perpetuated William Canynges’ 
memory, prayed for his soul, and kept his yearly 
obits on S. Hugh’s Day (November 17th), and 
Lammas Day (August 1st or 6th), at the Altar of 
S. Katerine and S. George. 

There is a very interesting grave slab in the 
middle of the west aisle of this transept: it has a 
knife and colander roughly cut upon it and it is 
inscribed— 

Fic jacet Willm’ Coke quondam servitas 
Willmi Canynges mercatoris ville Bristoll 
cin’ ale ppicietur deus amen. 

In the south-west corner is an effigy of Eborard 
le French who died in 1350. Until 1709 it was in 
the cross-aisle near the north Transept. He was 
a merchant and banker of Redcliffe Street, owning 
much property there and elsewhere in the town. 
He was three times elected Mayor, and three times 
Member of Parliament, where he became quite 
notorious in the early days of the Hundred Years’ 
War with France. He endowed perpetual chantries 
in this and S. Nicholas’ Church. His chantry ordin- 
ances and charters enrolled in the “ Little Red 
Book of Bristol” and in the “Close and Patent 
Rolls ”, record very rich endowments and orna- 
ments, and very strict rules for the chaplains. They 
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were not allowed out of town (devillare) for more 
than one night, without a just, honest, and necessary 
reason, previously approved of by the Mayor. To 
Sir Richard Marche and Sir William Symond, 
Chaplains serving in S$. Mary Redcliffe, he en- 
trusted—to be kept in a chest—a missal (valued 
at 4 marks); a chalice cum cocleari argento et deaur- 
atum (26/8); a corporal with a burse (3/4); three 
pairs of vestments (5 marks); three towels for the 
altar (6/-); a towel for the lavatory (12d.); and 
two cruets of pewter for wine and water (12d.). 
He gave similar ornaments to the Chaplains serv- 
ing in S. Nicholas’ Church. 

Admiral Sir William Penn, Knight, who was 
born in Bristol, and who was the father of William 
Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania, was buried near 
the crossing in September, 1670. His monumental 
stone, with banners and armour, were attached to a 
pier in the south Transept. They are now on the 
south wall of the Tower, in the Nave. 

The great transept window, commemorating 
Bristol’s great men, was the gift of Charles Woolis- 
croft Belfield, Doctor of Medicine, who died 9th 
November, 1910. The design and colouring are 
by Comper. 


S. GEORGE’S CHAPEL 


S. George’s Chapel between the second and 

third pillars on the south side of the Nave. 

It was one of the two Chantry Chapels en- 
dowed by William Canynges, and it appears to 
have been used exclusively by his Chaplain. This 
suggests that William Canynges built it. 

The Altar was taken down in 1550: it was 
restored by Mary and taken down again in 1561. 
The next year the pews were mended and new 
seats were placed there. In 1566 the Tabernacle 
on the Chapel was taken down. In 1582 it was 
painted, gilded and upholstered, and a branch was 
made for the sword. The Chapel pews faced the 
pulpit and they were considered the “pride of 
place” in the Church until the nineteenth century 
restoration. During the eighteenth century the 
Chapel is sometimes known as S. George’s Chapel 
and sometimes as the Mayor’s Chapel. At the 
Queen Anne restoration the Mayor’s pew was 
painted “white marble colour”. In 1739 the 
silver ornaments over the Chapel were lackered 
in gold, and the pews were painted “in a hand- 
some proper manner”. In 1759 the “seat called 
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the Chappel” was taken down and “ more com- 
modious seats” were put in its stead. 

At a Vestry meeting in 1763, it was reported 
that several persons sitting in the Chapel seat gave 
nothing to the collections for the Vicar. The 
churchwarden was requested to see that “such 
persons as were most generous in contributing to 
these collections have the preference of sitting 
therein ”’. 


THE NORTH TRANSEPT 


r “AHE great window is the Colston Memorial, 
representing the Good Samaritan and 
works of mercy. The glass is a good 
example of mid-Victorian work: the 

colour is very pleasing when a strong evening light 

brightens up the golds. 

Originally there were two Chantry Chapels in 
the eastern aisle. The northern one may have been 
dedicated to S. Blaize. Some of the old glass was 
in a window in this transept in 1843. If it was 
in situ, it would support the above suggestion, as 
a fragment of a figure of S. Blaize, with a wool 
comb, is now in the middle light of the inner 
Vestry window, where some of the old glass has 
been collected. 

In 1418 Robert Bonce, weaver, wished to be 
buried near the Altar of S. Blaize, by the grave of 
his son. He endowed a Chantry for one Chaplain 
to celebrate (pro anima) at the Altar for two years, 
for which he was to receive eight marks a year. 
He also left 33s. 4d. to the work of the Church, 
and to Sir Thomas Godefalawe, Chaplain, a toga 
specially made for him, if he would pray for his 
soul. This Chaplain with Sir John Lavynton 
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(page 65) incurred the displeasure of Henry V; 
they were pardoned under the Great Seal in 
1415. 

The southern Chapel was dedicated to S. James. 
In 1505 Thomas Yong, gentleman (probably the 
son of Thomas Yong the half-brother of William 
Canynges), wished to be buried before the image of 
S. Thomas of Canterbury, in the Chapel of S. James. 
He left £40 to endow a chantry for one priest, 
who was to receive nine marks a year, and orna- 
ments and vestments for the use of this Chapel 
and no other. As late as 1574 when the steps were 
taken down, it was known as Mr. Yong’s Chapel. 
The four central bosses over this bay are very 
interesting. They represent angels, each crowned 
with a cross, and bearing shields in their hands. 
It was customary to show the importance of a 
particular part of a church—especially to mark an 
altar—by the significance of the bosses. 

In or near this Chapel originally rested the monu- 
ment of Eborard le French (1350). During the 
Queen Anne restoration 1709, it was moved to the 
south-west corner of the south transept (page 38). 

In the northern Chapel is a very fine effigy of 
a Knight in chain mail with crossed legs. He has 
a shield (mutilated) on his left, and a sword in his 
right hand. The fashion of the armour and of the 
monumental devices belong to the early thirteenth 
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century and being so much older than the present 
Church, this romantic warrior has a very special 
place in the hearts of the people of Redcliffe. He 
was made when the Legend of the Round Table 
was vety young and there is something about him 
which recalls Arthur himself—the “flower of 
Kings ”’—something which recalls the scorn and 
the challenge of the least in Arthur’s Hall— 

Follow the deer? follow the Christ, the King, 

Live pure, speak true, right wrong, follow the King— 

Else, wherefore born? 

Unfortunately nothing remains of the painted 
heraldic design on the shield (chevron and gules ?), 
but comparing the figure with the Knight, armed 
and mounted, on the seal of Lord Robert of 
Berkeley, 1190-1220, and bearing in mind that he 
was Lord of the Manor of this place, and the first 
known benefactor of this Church, we have no doubt 
but that this is the effigy of Lord Robert. 

His grandfather Robert Fitzharding—the foun- 
der of the Abbey of S. Augustine’s—was granted 
the land of Bedminster (¢. 1146) for loyalty to the 
Lady Maud (or Matilda) and her half-brother Robert 
of Gloucester. Henry Plantaganet, Maud’s son, 
before he was crowned, confirmed the grant and 
added the lands of Berkeley. He was also present 
(about 1153) in the house of Robert in Bristol, at 
the making of the marriage contract of Maurice 
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and Elena—the son and daughter of Robert—to 
Alice and Roger—the daughter and son of Roger, 
the disinherited Lord of Berkeley. 

The name of Maurice I, Lord Berkeley, appears 
on many extant deeds of feudal conveyance— 
granting and attesting. At a time when “ mewed 
hawkes”, and “arrows”, and “three capons in 
May” marked services of allegiance and tenure, he 
offered a gold and sapphire ring with his homage. 
He died on June 16th 1190 and his son Lord 
Robert succeeded to his estates. Alice, Robert’s 
mother, when very old, with the approval of her son, 
gave to the monks of the Abbey of S. Augustine’s, 
her stone house in Redcliffe Street, which her 
“lord” had given her. After about seven hundred 
and thirty years her seal is wonderfully fresh. 
Was Lord Robert born in this stone house on the 
banks of the Avon? 

Lord Robert, about 1190, at the request of 
William the Chaplain, granted (pro anima) to God 
and the Church of S. Marie de Redeclive, his 
Ruge Well and Conduit, in free and perpetual alms. 
For some years the Conduit has been out of order, 
but it was repaired in November 1930 and now 
the water flows in the churchyard as freely as it 
did seven hundred and forty years ago. 

About the same time he gave to William the 
Chaplain four acres of land “ near the mill Trinele”. 
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On this the Vicarage was afterwards built, and on 
part of it, the present house stands. 

He erected an Oratory in his Court at Bed- 
minster, and Walter de Dunstanville, Canon of 
Salisbury, granted the office of a Chaplain. 

In addition to the “services for souls” in 
Redcliffe, he endowed similar services at the Abbeys 
of S. Augustine’s, Bristol, S. Mary, Kingswood, 
and a chantry at Christ Church (Hants), where 
Roger, the Prior allowed one mass daily to be 
said in the Church for all the faithful departed, 
and one Canon to sing for souls, and the name of 
Robert to be placed on the Martriologe, and his 
anniversary to be recited as a founder. 

He is probably the “Barkele” of the third 
Crusade; he sided with the barons who forced 
King John to sign the Magna Charta in 1215, and 
he was excommunicated in 1216. 

His first wife was Juliana de Ponte Arche, niece 
of William Marshal, Earl of Pembroke. Her name 
appears on deeds of conveyance—attesting and 
granting: after her death, Robert married Lucy 
and died without issue. 

The monument was moved during the res- 
toration of 1709-10 and placed under the great 
window in the transept; it may have previously 
rested under the eastern bay of the north aisle, 
where the bosses are in the form of shields— 
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with armorial bearings, and among others, are 
those of the Berkeleys. In 1813 it was on the west 
wall of the transept, and in 1843 once more under 
the great window. 


THE NORTH PORCH 


HE inner North Porch is the earliest part 
of the fabric. It is a pure specimen of 
Early English architecture and must have 
formed the entrance to a magnificent 
twelfth century church. The side walls are pan- 
elled with pointed arches, which rest on finely 
carved capitals of detached columns. The outer 
arch has a number of detached columns in the 
jambs and the porch is vaulted. The parvise 
above is interesting. It has the original window 
in the north wall, and a small fifteenth century 
garderobe in the south-east corner. There is still 
some fifteenth century timber in the high-pitched 
roof, which apparently is higher than the original 
one. Across the south end of the room, is a wide 
arch, which supports the upper part of the wall of 
the north aisle. It is impossible to allocate any 
definite use to this room. It may have been used by 
the “keeper of the box for oblations at the north 
doorway”. The room was restored in 1913-16, 
and is now used for the Vestry meetings. 

The outer North Porch—No words can des- 
cribe this masterpiece of decorated architectural 
composition. There is no beauty that we could 
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desire for it. There is no thought that we could add 
to it. We can but dream of its pristine loveliness, 
and hope we may have the vision and the power to 
restore it. We may linger under the Tower with 
those curiously wonderful figures—the corbels of 
the kings, and drawn by their irresistible fascination, 
we return again and again. What must they have 
been like six hundred and forty years ago, fresh 
from the sculptor’s hands, with the chisel marks 
still on them ? 

Only some deep spiritual experience could have 
inspired the people of that generation to create this 
“‘Magnificat”’ in stone. Only some very precious 
relic of Our Lady would have called for this won- 
derful shrine. The relic chamber, and the east and 
west doorways—for the convenience of pilgrims— 
still remain. 

There are extant many thirteenth century title 
deeds of gifts to the fabric of the Church, and 
Charters of Indulgences to pilgrims, who would 
visit Our Lady of Redcliffe for devotion, and make 
their offerings—for which a box was kept at the 
north doorway. 

When William Worcester was writing his notes in 
1480, the North Porch (“with the statues of the kings 
subtly wrought in freestone ”’), “ where the Holy and 
Blessed Virgin was adored”, was the “principal 
Chapel of S. Mary”. In stating the longitudinal 
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measurement he definitely refers to the inner porch 
as the “Chapel”, meaning, presumably, that it con- 
tained the Altar, which would be on the east wall. 

Several wills mention a “statue of Our Lady 
in the Porch”. There may have been two or more 
figures. (In 1565 the “Ydolls proppes in the 
porche ” were removed.) One was probably over 
the relic chamber, which contained the feretory : 
the wall passage round the porch seems to support 
this suggestion. A second figure may have been 
at or near the Altar. Ludowico Mors in 1464, and 
John Moris in 1501, both wished to be buried before 
the statue of Our Lady. During the repaving of 
the North Porch in 1754, stone coffins, containing 
the remains of four bodies, were discovered ; the 
coffins were considered then to be about two 
hundred and fifty years old. Unfortunately there 
is no indication where they were found. In 1491 
Maud Esterfeld, the wife of John Esterfeld, a very 
wealthy merchant, whose son was “‘ Chanon of saint 
Georges chappell within the castell of Windesore”’, 
left a ring of gold to the use of the “Chapel of the 
Blessed Mary, situated in the Porch”. In 1502, 
Henry Moile left a silver “sistulum” with one 
gold ring to the statue of the Blessed Mary of 
Redcliffe. In an inventory list of 1521 there was 
a “white clothe with a fringe for to cover oure 
lady yn the porche”. 
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Over the hexagonal Porch is the old Treasury 
House, where the papers and monuments and vest- 
ments (at one time) of the Church were kept. The 
name of Thomas Chatterton, the poet, has been 
associated with this room, from which he or his 


father must have carried away many old manuscripts 
and title deeds. 


THE SOUTH PORCH 


r SHE walls of this Porch belong to the 
** decorated ” period and were probably 
built before 1350. It has been suggested 
that the South Aisle and the Porch were 

not finished until the fifteenth century restoration, 
and that the Porch, as originally designed, was not 
intended to have a patvise. The vaulting, which 
is considered to be fifteenth century work, was 
inserted at a level considerably lower than the 
original height of the Porch: it cuts across the 
tracery and canopied niches with which the walls 
were originally decorated. 

The parvise does not appear, from the Church 
books, to have been used for any definite purpose 
until after the 1709-10 restoration, when it was 
called the “‘New Vestry” (see Lyons’ plan). The 
“Vestry windows ” were altered and glazed and a 
stone for the hearth was provided. Does this refer 
to the New Vestry ? In 1771 “ the staircase leading 
to the Vestry” was altered and the “window ” 
was made “ Gothic”. 

Mr Godwin, when he restored the Porch in the 
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nineteenth century, gave it long side-lights in keeping 
with what he considered to be the original design. 
In 1913-16 the fire-place on the north wall, and 
the old stairway were removed, and a new way 
was made from outside and the room was re-floored. 


THE TOWER AND WEST END 


the Spire, excavations (9 ft. 3 ins. below the 

pavement) outside the Tower’s western face 

revealed a very interestingly constructed found- 
ation. The lowest stage consisted of lumps of Pen- 
nant stone thrown down without any cement. 
They were wedged tightly together, and brought 
to a level top, on which coursed Lias was placed, 
still without cement. Half a dozen layers of 
cemented Lias, and then the pavement was 
added. On this foundation a bell tower was 
built before 1208. In the thirteenth century it was 
raised. This work like the outer North Porch, 
though much earlier, is a masterpiece of decorated 
architecture. 

We have William Worcester’s authority that a 
hundred feet of the spire fell as the result of 
a thunder storm, but he gives no date. Later 
writers (seventeenth and eighteenth centuries) give 
1445 and 1446, but their writing is too remote to 
be accepted as historical fact. It has been suggested 
that these later chronicles are copies of originals. 
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They may be, but it is very doubtful. What 
happened to the originals? The spire remained 
truncated until this magnificent one was built in 
1870-72. 

The mouldings of the west door had almost 
entirely disappeared by the nineteenth century res- 
toration, but Mr. Godwin was able to reproduce 
them from the minute description, which the master 
mason, Norton, had given to William Worcester 
in 1480. 

It is not possible in a book of this nature to 
give even a brief survey of the history of Redcliffe 
bells. The bell-tower was already built in 1208. As 
eatly as 1296 there was a bell-foundry on the west 
side of Redcliffe Street, where John the Belyettor 
lived. In 1451 there was a well-known foundry 
in Redcliffe, and in 1481 another in Old Market, 
where John White the Belyettor lived. The latter 
was part of the property endowment of William 
Canynges’ Chantries. In 1480 William Worcester 
gives a detailed account of the weight of the six 
bells of Redcliffe—the three heaviest of these were 
equal in weight to those placed in S. Paul’s Cathedral 
in the nineteenth century. Did William Canynges 
provide these bells? Were they wrought in his 
foundry in Old Market ? 

Many churches lost their bells under the Chantry 
Dissolution Acts, but the procuratours of Redcliffe 
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received back six bells in 1553. From time to time 
these bells have been restored and renewed by 
men whose names ate famous in the history of 
bell-making—the Jefferies in the sixteenth century ; 
Roger Purdue in 1622 ; Abraham Rudhall in 1698 ; 
Thomas Bilbie in 1763 ; Thomas Mears in 1823 ; 
Mears and Stainbank in 1872; and Taylor of 
Loughborough in 1903. The present peal consists 
of twelve bells—the tenor weighing 50 cwts. 2 qrs. 
21 lbs. (The tenor of 1480 weighed 62 cwts. 2 qrs. 
24 lbs.). 

Many famous peals of welcome and commem- 
oration have been rung from Redcliffe Tower. 
On November 17th 1573, sixteen ringers received 
8/- for ringing for Queen Elizabeth’s birthday, 
“from noon November 16th until 11 of the clock 
at midnight November 17th”. In 1574, when 
Her Majesty came to the city, they rang double 
the time. And ever since Redcliffe peals have 
welcomed royal visitors and commemorated great 
events in the best style. A great peal of over five 
thousand changes in less than four hours, was 
rung on November 2nd 1928, to welcome the 
present Vicar. 

A curious old ballad, printed by J. M. Gutch, 
a printer of Bristol, records a peal of a more solemn 
strain. The “Blues” had met at the White Lyon 
in 1811, to keep the anniversary of William Pitt’s 
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birthday, while muffled bells rang from the many 
church towers— 

They rang slow and solemn from day dawn till noon, 

For Pitt snatched away from his country too soon. 

At that inopportune time Grenville, the High 
Steward, who had deserted the “true blue”, 
arrived— 

The Mayor vexed and peevish cried out ’tis enough, 

And the good natured saints unbucked the buff ! 

Old Redcliffe alone, too proud and too great 

Rang deep to the tune of High Church and High 

State ; 

O’er the battlements grey, Maister Canynges I saw 

Waving high the blue flag of religion and law. 

In the north-west of the Church, under the 
Tower, are some of the figures which formed part 
of the original exterior decoration of the outer 
North Porch. Here also, in the windows, some 
of the old medieval glass has been collected. 
The north window is entirely filled with bits of 
glass of various dates. Experts consider that there 
are some pieces of exceptional interest in this 
collection. 

The west window has a more uniform appear- 
ance. The upper row, beginning from the north, 
consists of S. Lawrence with a book and gridiron ; 
an archbishop holding the cross staff and vested in 
a pallium; Our Lady with the Holy Child and a 
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sceptre ; a bishop in mass vestments in the act of 
blessing. 

The lower row consists of—a figure made up of 
two fragments—the head and shoulders of Our Lady 
and Child, and the lower part of a very fine figure 
of the Trinity. (It has been suggested that the dove 
and angels in the inner Vestry window may have 
belonged to this group.) S. John the Baptist with 
a book and Agnus Dei ; S. Matthias holding a long 
handled axe; S. George slaying the dragon with a 
short sword. 

The old Font, built against the pillar dates back 
to the fourteenth century. John Frenssh, who en- 
dowed a chantry in the Church, in his will, made in 
his ospicium, 22nd February 1398, wished to be 
buried by the Holy Font and the tomb of his late 
wife Julian. In 1762 the “ old Font ” was moved : 
in 1813 it was in the north-west corner of the North 
Transept. It was replaced in its original position 
in 1839. 

During the nineteenth century restoration, the 
atch carrying the south wall of the Tower was 
destroyed, and a new arch made of much smaller 
size. Fortunately the size of the original arch can 
be seen. 

On the south wall facing the Nave is the monu- 
mental tablet of Admiral Sir William Penn: it 
was originally in the South Transept (page 39). 


A Boss in the West End of Nave. 
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The inscription is— 

To ye Just Memory of Sr Will Penn Kt and Sometimes 
Generall, borne at Bristol An 1621, son of Captain Giles 
Penn severall years Consul for ye English in ye Mediterranean 
of ye Penns of Penns Lodge in ye County of 
Wilts & those Penns of Penn in ye C of Bucks & by 
his Mother from ye Gilberts in ye County of Somerset. 
Originally from Yorkshire, Adicted from his 
youth to Maritime affairs. He was made Captain at 
ye years of 21; Rear-Admirall of Ireland at 23 ; Vice- 
Admirall of Ireland at 25 ; Admirall to ye Streights 
at 29; Vice Admirall of England at 31; & Generall 
in ye first Dutch Warres at 32; whence retiring 
in Ano 1655 ; He was Chosen a Parliment man for ye 
Town of Weymouth 1660 ; made Commissioner of 
ye Admiralty, & Navy Governor of ye Towne & Forts of 
King-Sail, Vice Admirall of Munster & a member of 
that Provinciall Counceill & in Anno 1664 Was 
Chosen Great Captain-Commander under his 
Royal Highnesse ; In ye Signall and Most Evidently 

successfull fight against ye Dutch fleet. 

Thus He Took Leave of the Sea, His old element, But 
Continued still His other Employs Till 1669 at what 
Time, Through bodely Infirmitys (Contracted by ye 
Care and fatigue of Publique Affairs) He Withdrew 
Prepared & Made for His End: & with a Gentle & 
Even Gale In much Peace Arived and Ancord In his 

Last and Best Port, at Wanstead in ye County of Essex 

ye 16 Sept: 1670 being then but 49 & 4 Months old. 

“To whose Name and Merit, His Surviving Lady 
hath Erected this Remembrance.” 


THE ORGAN 


a ' MAHE “Service of Song” was ordained 

of old by God for His Church. By 

His own appointment all Israel brought 

up the “Ark of the Covenant of the 
Lord with shouting, and with sound of the cornet, 
and with trumpets, and with cymbals, making a 
noise with psalteries and harps”. The “Service of 
Song ” was reconsecrated by its use at the first 
Eucharist, and music has ever since formed an 
essential element in Divine Worship. 

Medizval Redcliffe, with its rich chantries and 
continuous services, would have a choir and music 
in keeping with the dignity and beauty of the 
Church. One of the duties of the Chantry Priests 
was to be in the Choir daily saying by note, accord- 
ing to the Sarum Use, the exequies of the dead 
and mass of Requiem. And the great Festivals 
of the Church with their in-door and out-of-door 
processions would have their suitable accompani- 
ment of song and music. Throughout the Middle 
Ages, and until the Reformation, the Chantry 
Priests and the boy scholars of the Song School, 
attached to the Church, would form the Choir. 
The voices were accompanied by organs (or 
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according to the translator of the Book of Psalms, 
harps) and virginals. The expenditure on “ prick- 
songs” and surplices, etc., was considerable. From 
the time of Queen Elizabeth 1580, it is possible to 
trace many of the names of the organists whose 
salary varied from {2 to £3 a year. In 1611 the 
“organs” were mended and new work added, 
a new key was provided and £3 15s. od. was spent 
on timber for the Gallery. At the same time 
David Williams was paid {21 for a new screen 
for the Church. Was this the organ screen ? 

In 1625 a new organ was set up and until 1640 
the organist received his salary for playing and 
teaching. Among the pupils was old David, the 
blind man. Though the organist’s remuneration 
seems to have been discontinued after 1640 there 
is no direct evidence to support the tradition that 
the organ was despoiled by the Puritans, except 
that the organ pipes were mended in 1651. In 
1655 there is a note that 5/- was paid for mending 
pews which were broken when the Quakers dis- 
turbed the Preacher. 

The old Gallery which was at the west end of 
the Church, was taken down at the Queen Anne 
Restoration, and in 1726 a new Gallery was made 
of freestone at a cost of £57 2s. od. and John 
Harris built a magnificent new organ at the cost 
of £740. It was on this organ that Handel is 
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said to have revised some of his Oratorios. This 
instrument was overhauled and repaired from time 
to time and a considerable restoration was made by 
John Smith in 1829. At the re-opening ceremony 
in that year three recitals were given by Samuel 
Wesley assisted by his son, Samuel Sebastian 
Wesley. 

In 1840-41 the “Singing Gallery” was en- 
larged and a new Gothic Organ screen was built 
over the old Classical one. In 1867 the organ 
was removed to the east end and entirely rebuilt 
by Mr. W. G. Vowles and opened by Dr. Stainer, 
then organist of Magdalen College, Oxford, on 
July 30th, 1867. This organ remained practically 
unaltered until 1911 when the present magnificent 
instrument was built (including pipes of the old 
organs) by Messrs. Harrison and Harrison, of 
Durham and London. It was dedicated by the 
Lord Bishop of Bristol at the Choral Celebration 
of the Eucharist on Sunday, April 21st. 

Those who know Redcliffe music need no 
guide, and those who have never had the privilege 
of knowing it, must come and experience it for 
themselves. 


THE CHURCHYARD 


ONE are the days when pilgrims came 
C; with their offerings to pray at the grave 
of Helen de Wedmor, who was buried 
in Redcliffe Churchyard nearly seven 
hundred years ago. And rightly gone are the 
stocks, the whirligig and whipping post. Gone 
too are the immemorial elms, and with them have 
passed away the Early English Chantry Chapel, the 
beautiful preaching cross, and the Conduit-house 
with its brazen cock. Even so, time cannot rob 
this aged burial ground of its lingering charm. In 
springtime it has a fragrance and a wistfulness all 
its own. A deep and a very real sense of hallowed 
peace and beauty radiate from it. Who can pass 
it heedlessly by, when the gentle breezes stir the 
golden lace of the laburnums, and waft the sweet 
perfume of the limes, and when the sapphire lights 
of evening and early morning transform the stately 
blossoms of the chestnut into a myriad candle- 
flames ? 
Lyon’s plan of 1717 (on page 40) includes the 
Chapel of the Holy Ghost and marks the position 
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of the old preaching cross: both of these were 
taken down in 1762-63. The Chapel was built in 
the early thirteenth century by Henry Tessun, one 
time Master of S. John’s Hospital, Redcliffe, Pre- 
centor of Wells, Canon of Salisbury and Archdeacon 
of Bath. By his will he appointed that the office 
of the dead should be performed in the Chapel for 
ever. A secular chaplain and clerk were to serve 
there, singing daily placebo, dirige and morning 
mass, according to the use of the Church of 
Salisbury, for the souls of Herbert, Robert and 
William, Bishops of Salisbury, and of Joscelin, 
Roger and William, Bishops of Bath and Wells, 
and of Henry Tessun, etc., and of all resting in 
the Churchyard. 

In 1234, Gregory IX wrote to Edmund, 
Archbishop elect of Canterbury, stating that he 
had sent the pallium, taken from the body of 
S. Peter, by Simon de Leyrcestria, monk of 
Canterbury, and Masters Henry Tessine, Canon 
of Salisbury and Nicholas de Bioreford, to the 
Bishops of London and Rochester, who were to 
give it to him. Henry Tessun died about 1243. 
The Fraternity of All Souls’ at Redcliffe was 
endowed by most of the great medieval Bristol 
merchants. 

The Altar of the Holy Ghost’s Chapel was taken 
down in 1550 and the “choir” in 1552. The 
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Queen Elizabeth’s Free Grammar and Literature 
School was held in the Chapel from 1571 until 
1762. A monument, on the north-west wall in 
Lyon’s plan, was removed to the south-west of the 
Church. It was further moved under the Tower 
in the 1842-58 restoration, and placed in the west 
mural recess in the south aisle in 1914-16, when 
the outside stairway was made to the South Porch. 
The figure represents a priest and Johes Lavyngton 
is inscribed at the foot. He is known to have been 
an energetic Chaplain of Redcliffe, 1393-1424. 

When the Churchyard was levelled in 1763, the 
“ very beautiful and artistically worked ” preaching 
cross was demolished. The life of the Church in 
the Middle Ages, and in later times, centred round 
this cross at the feast of Pentecost, when Richard 
Mede’s obit was kept there (page 28), and the 
sermons endowed by William Spencer in 1494, 
were preached there (page 11). Until the end of the 
seventeenth century great preparations were made 
to provide a canopy and seats for the Mayor and 
Commonalty. 

The War Memorial near the South Door is a 
replica of the fifteenth century cross at Dundry. 
From a very solid foundation of masonry, a slender 
column, rising high above our heads, bears the 
crucified Christ with His Mother and S. John at 
His feet. 
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On the front face of the socket-stone is the 

inscription— 
To THE GLory OF Gop 
AND IN Proup AND UNDYING 
Memory OF ALL CONNECTED 
With REDCLIFFE WHO 
Gave THEIR LIVES IN THE 
GREAT CAUSE 1914-1919. 

And on the other three sides, in traceried 
panels, are the emblems of the Passion. 

The work, executed in Clipsham stone by 
Messts. R. F. Ridd and Sons, Bristol, was designed 
and supervised by Sir G. H. Oatley; the Cross 
and the Figures are by the Bromsgrove Guild, and 
the other carving by Messrs. A. G. Bird and Sons. 
The Roll of Honour is on the south tower wall 
in the Nave. 


In attempting to use, in this inadequate survey of 
S. Mary Redcliffe, only facts for which there is definite 
chapter and verse, much that is picturesque and beautiful 
in legend and traditional lore has been left out. It is true 
that additional researches may confirm many of these legends 
and throw more light on the history of this beautiful place, 
so perfectly fashioned by unknown hearts and hands in 
ages now remote and mysterious. But it is also true that 
S. Mary Redcliffe will remain for ever, an immortal wonder 


to a world fearless in love and adoration. 


EDITH E. WILLIAMS, 
Whitsuntide 1931. Archivist of S. Mary Redcliffe. 


